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Office which was guarded by Red soldiers, pasty-faced and sleepy-
looking, who sat about with rifles and fixed bayonets across their
knees. Tchicherin lived all his time in one room where he cooked his
own food, and made his own bed. He was a thin pallid man, with
delicate transparent hands, and a consumptive cough. He had been born
an aristocrat but had given up his land and wealth for his ideals of
revolution. His chief enemy at that time when I talked with him seemed
to be Lord Curzon for whose foreign policy he had no good word to
say. They were carrying on an argumentative duel, the details of which I
have forgotten, Tchicherin spoke I thought very reasonably and mildly,
and had a gift of irony touched with acid. He struck me as being an
idealist out of touch with the realities of the Russian situation, or at
least utterly aloof from its cruelties and agony. He condemned the
peasants for selfishness in resisting communal methods and said that
their ignorance and greed were the cause of a temporary breakdown of
Communism. They were very crafty, those peasants. They hid their
produce. They resisted requisitioning. The kulaks or peasant farmers
were hostile to the ideals of the revolution. ... He could not under-
stand why Curzon refused political recognition to the Soviet Republic.
There was no sense in that, he said. Russia was prepared to make a
treaty of friendship with Great Britain in return for economic aid. But
what could one do with a manlike Curzon, rooted in prejudice, ignorant
of world changes, narrow-minded and autocratic?
That was the kind of thing he said to me though I have forgotten his
exact words. We discussed the possibility of Germany's being made the
instrument of industrial reconstruction in Russia with the backing of
Great Britain, France, and the United States, who would be able to
recover from Germany, by this means, the reparations which otherwise
that country could never pay. It was an idea I carried back to England.
I had a talk also with another Russian leader in those early days after
the revolution. This was Radek, one of the Old Guard who afterwards
were liquidated by Stalin, though Radek himself was one of the few,
almost the only one, to escape execution. I had a pass to see him in the
Kremlin and advanced one afternoon to that inner city behind its high
walls and fan-shaped battlements. I was halted for twenty minutes at
the first guard-house and put in charge of Red soldiers while one of them
telephoned for orders to let me through if my credentials were in order.
Twice more I was taken in charge on my way to the office in which
Radek was waiting to receive me. Then an officer of the Red Army led
me into a big building like one of our Government offices in Whitehall,
and I was handed over to an official who led me down many corridors.
Doors opened here and there and I had a glimpse of life within. In one
room a bearded man in a Rus'sian shirt over his trousers was playing the